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A BRIGHTER ERA FOR: 
THE TEXAS SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND 


By Tacy Boory ALBRIGHT 


Progressive changes at the Texas School for 
the Blind have been made gradually through- 
out the years since it was founded in 1856. 

Everyone at the school has benefitted, either 
directly or indirectly, from the progress, The 
school is residential in type and was provided 
by the State of Texas to assure the education 
of children having a visual acuity of 20/200 
or less, In other words, those permitted to 
attend the school are legally blind. While the 
majority of the children accepted may truly 
be classed as blind, 30 or 40 per cent of them 
do have partial vision. 

Since these partially seeing students cannot 
read the small print in regular textbooks, they 
have had to learn to read Braille by touch in 
order to do the work of their class. 

A few years ago, the American Printing 
House for the Blind undertook a program 
leading ,to the ultimate provision of large 
print books correlated with available Braille 
texts through the high school level. 

This was the solution of the textbook prob- 
lem — those with sufficient vision were per- 
mitted to read large print while ‘those with 
little or no vision read Braille. 

Progress begets progress, however, and while 
one problem was solved, another had presented 
itself. The ultimate goal, to save the vision 
of the partially-sighted student, and permit him 
to use his vision naturally, had met another 
stalemate — that of “brightness and brightness 
ratios” in the school room. 

The lighting in the classroom and adminis- 
tration building was not unlike other buildings 
of its time. Each room had a single drop-cord 
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with the usual bare light globe at the end. 
The available light had been considered suf- 
ficient, for up to this point the classes had 
been operated on the basis that all the students 
were truly blind since they were legally blind. 

Now that correlated textbooks were avail- 
able for both the totally blind and “‘sight- 
saving” students, segregation of the two types 
would be both impossible and impracticable. 
There was to be no compromise. To provide 
a visual environment in every classroom equal 
to or better than that which one might expect 
to find in the sight-saving rooms throughout 
the country was the goal. 

A consulting engineer on lighting was em- 
ployed to design an “ideal” lighting system 
accompanied by an acoustical treatment to 
be applied in all the classrooms, corridors, 
and the auditorium, 

Light without glare to take care of the 
brightness and brightness ratios mentioned 
previously was to necessitate a complete revision 
of existing conditions. 

The consulting engineer recommended the 
use of “two (40-watt fluorescent lamp, alu- 
minum sided, louvered fixtures installed in 
continuous rows on four-foot centers, with 
acoustical tile to be applied to the ceiling 
independently of the lighting.” 

Thus, in 1950 when a contract was let for 
the lighting of the entire main classroom 
building, the transition from the dark to the 
bright era was underway. 

The area which was relighted and renovated 
included twenty-one regular size (21’ x 30’) 
classrooms, thirty-two small music practice 
rooms, three long (over 200’) corridors, two 
gymnasiums, a large library, and numerous 
other rooms, as well as the auditorium which 
seats 750 people. 

So that one may more clearly understand 
the extent of the change over, “included in 
the change was an entirely new electrical dis- 
tribution system. Wherever possible, use was 
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made of existing branch circuits and switch- 
leg conduits. The lighting load for the same 
area was served by one seven and one-half 
kva transformer before the change, and it is 
now served by three seventy-five kva trans- 
formers.’’? 

The recommendation for the lighting fixtures 
was followed, and each room is now equipped 
with the two (40 watt) fluorescent lamp, 
aluminum sided, louvered fixtures installed in 
continuous rows on four foot centers. The 
degree of light needed may be determined 
by the teacher or those using the room inas- 
much as the lighting in each room is controlled 
by two or three switches, When all the lights 
are in operation in a room, the illumination 
level ranges around 150 foot-candles. Every 
row of lights may be used, every other row 
of lights, or one row at each end of the room. 
Thus, the extent of artificial light needed in 
the room may be determined by the amount 
of natural light — on cloudy days there is 
more demand for the artificial light and it is 
available if needed, 


Colors were selected for repainting the walls 
which would create the proper reflection. ‘“‘Pre- 
mixed wall paint colors were used, pure, or 
mixed with white paint to achieve the colors 
and reflection factors desired for the walls. 
Pre-mixed enamel colors were used in the same 
manner for trim and woodwork. Cement floors 
and steps were painted a medium grey. Wall 
and trim paints were used pure (unmixed with 
white) and mixed. Mixtures used were 1:1 
(white to color) 2:1, 4:1, and 8:1 (white 
to color). This resulted in a change in the 
reflection factor from 30 per cent when un- 
mixed to 58 per cent when mixed 8:1.” 

‘In spaces with acoustical treatment applied 
to the ceiling, the wall color was brought - 
to the tile; where there were beams in suc 
spaces, they were painted the same as the 
walls, Ceilings of rooms without acoustical 
tile were painted white. Colors chosen for 
the various spaces were selected on the basis 
of room usage, size, orientation, outlook, etc. 
For instance, the library on the first floor at 
the east end of the building has the ceiling 
white, the walls Sun-tone (a yellow), mixed 
2:1, and the trim Suntone enamel, mixed 1:1. 
For stairwells, the ceilings are white (where 
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acoustical tile is not applied), walls are Sun- 
tone, mixed 1:1, trim and dado are Eye-Rest 
Green, mixed 2:1, and floors are the medium 
grey. In general, regular classrooms have Cas- 
cade Blue and Sea Foam Green walls and 
trim, while the very small music rooms have 
Stratosphere Blue walls mixed 8:1 and Strat- 
osphere Blue trim mixed 4:1.” 

During the past summer all the floors were 
sanded to remove the dark finish. Now they 
are finished in light varnish to assist in bring- 
ing about the desired light environment. Also 
in the classrooms, the dark, stationary desks 
have been replaced by the movable, light 
finished American Universal ‘“Ten-Twenty’”’ 
desks. 

The renovating of the Main Building (ad- 
ministration and classrooms) was carried over 
into the auditorium, a wing of this building; 
the same acoustical treatment was given to the 
ceiling, and the entire wall area was painted. 

A rose beige was selected for the walls 
of the auditorium except for a wainscoting and 
border for the proscenium which is in harmon- 
izing blue. Both of these shades blend beauti- 
fully with the deep red velour curtain which 
is bordered with a wide beige fringe. 

A portion of the renovating was that of 
having this heavy velour curtain and valance 
cleaned and flame-proofed. In this connection 
apparently the Fire Chief during a recent in- 
spection had to be shown of the effectiveness 
of the treatment, for with various ones gathered 
around to witness the result, he held a lighted 
match to the cloth, No evidence of even scorch- 
ing was left; the match died out without so 
much as leaving a mark on the curtain — a 
proof of the excellent job done by the flame- 
proofers. 

Other improvements were also made on 
the stage. New rear and side cyclorama setting 
curtains as well as cyclorama setting drapery 
headers fabricated from 50” auditorium rep, 
grey color, enhances the whole setting. 

New steel tracts have been installed; the 
one for the front curtain is made in two sec- 
tions 19’ long. The tract for the cyclorama 
setting is 22’ long in the rear and 14’ on the 
side, 

New cyclorama setting set pieces including 
a mantel type fireplace, double type French 
doors, and a double-hung window also add 
to the facilities of the stage. Much time and 
effort is given to programs of music, speech, 
dramatics, and physical education at this school, 
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and the beauty of the stage setting lends con- 
fidence to the performer as well as enjoyment 
to the spectators. 

One other improvement for the stage is 
that of a counter-weighted rigging line set 
for flying the motion picture projection screen 
which is installed behind the first cyclorama 
setting drapery border. This helps to perfect 
the service rendered for the students each 
Saturday night — the showing of a first-rate 
motion picture. 

While this whole program of renovation was 





actuated due to the needs of the partially 
visioned, there is no one in any way connected 
with the school, even our visitors, who does 
not benefit from the result of this miraculous 
change. . 

The brightness — created for a protection 
of that priceless portion of vision possessed 
by some of the students — also permeates into 
the spirits of all, and one is impressed by the 
cheery, enthusiastic atmosphere — a truly per- 
fect setting for the attainment of knowledge 
and growth. 


THE PIANO AND ITS CARE 


“A fine piano is a work of art. Therefore, 
to treat it roughly, carelessly or negligently 
is to commit a crime against a beautiful piece 
of expensive craftsmanship. To pay a lot of 
money for a fine piano and then allow it to 
go to ruin for lack of needed care is not 
merely aesthetically wrong — it is bad business. 

“The tuning profession’s task to educate 
the public to the fact that a piano needs expert 
care is a large one, Many people know so 
little about a piano; for example: 

‘“‘“How many know that a piano has approx- 
imately three times as many parts as has an 
automobile ?- Did you know that when a piano’s 
two hundred and thirty-odd strings are tuned 
to pitch (A 440) that the frame of the piano 
must withstand their pressure of , something 
over eighteen tons? Did you know that if the 
strings of one piano were taken out and placed 
end to end that the wire, including windings 
on base strings, would reach a distance of 
three and two-thirds miles?” 

The Piano and How to Care for It — 
“Abuse, more than use, is responsible for ab- 
normal depreciation of the efficiency of a 
piano; and neglect is the most common form 
of abuse. Generally, the piano is the costliest 
item in the home, and the most neglected one. 
Jewelry, furs, rugs and the like are watched 





“The Piano and Its Care’ was compiled by George 
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over carefully and cleaned or repaired at the 
first sign that such is needed, but the piano 
is rewarded only with an occasional tuning 
and often not that until something breaks. 

“The action of a piano is a marvel of en- 
gineering skill. Its f nevntoete are as accurate 
as that of a watch, yet its delicate parts are 
designed to absorb the hardest blows of the 
pianist’s fingers and to continue doing so for 
many years so long as the proper regulation 
is maintained. 

“When a piano leaves the factory all parts 
have been regulated to a tolerance of a few 
thousandths of an inch. The escapement of 
the hammer after it strikes the music wire 
is worthy of special note for upon this depends 
the perfect repetition which the pianist de- 
mands. So swift is the escapement that no eye 
can detect the hammer in its contact with 
the wire, but this is possible only when all 
parts function as they should, 


“The ‘touch’ or key dip is all important. 
Each key is cushioned at front, center and 
back by felts carefully selected for resiliency 
and durability, But in time even the best of 
felts will pack thereby permitting a greater 
key dip than is desired. This throws all parts 
of the action out of their proper relation to 
each other, and unless this condition is cor- 
rected excessive strain and wear result. A 
qualified tuner-technician has the knowledge 
and equipment to maintain the efficiency and 
regulation of an action. If this is done at 
regular intervals the cost is sure to be a minor 
one and expensive repairs are certainly to be 
forestalled. 
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“Of all the enemies of a piano the common 
clothes moth is the most to be feared. The 
thousands of choice wool felts in the piano 
will sustain moth life for many years and the 
dark recesses beneath the keys provide a 
favorable breeding place. Further, the inac- 
cessibility of these parts make it impossible 
for the piano owner to do an adequate job of 
demothing. And because moths can reek great 
destruction in so short a time the tuner should 
be required to inspect the felts at each visit. 

“Dust, rust, and excessive humidity or dry- 
ness are also harmful to the piano. Rust on 
the music wire can cause tone distortion and 
if extreme will cause the wire to break. Ex- 
cessive dryness lowers the moisture content 
in the soundboard and tuning tin block and 
may lead to costly repairs. Dampness induces 
rust, distortion of the soundboard and swelling 
of the action parts. The prudent piano owner 
will profit by protecting the piano from these 
harmful agencies. A good rule to observe is 
that the piano functions best under conditions 
best suited to human health. 

“It is just common sense to have a health 
check-up at regular intervals and similarly it 
is the part of wisdom to have frequent in- 
spections of the piano by a “harmony-doctor.” 
But just as there are many ways to guard 
against ill health so are there many ways to 
maintain the beauty and efficiency of a piano. 
Here are a few:” 

Things to Do — “Always keep your piano 
in tune. Keep your piano clean. Protect. the 
finish by washing it occasionally with warm 
water and a mild soap solution. Use a soft 
cloth and follow the grain of the wood. Dry, 
then follow with a polish which you are sure 
is free from acid. Start polishing before the 
liquid dries and continue until you feel no 

ull upon the cloth. For the washing operation 
ce the cloth just moderately damp. 

“Close the piano when sweeping or dusting 
in the room. 

“Keep the keys clean by wiping with a cloth 
dampened in vinegar. 

‘“If an ivory comes loose have it replaced 
as soon ds possible before the wood becomes 
soiled by the fingers. Do not attempt to glue 
the ivory in place, you might complicate later 
repairs. 

“Use your piano regularly. Idle pianos de- 
teriorate more rapidly than those which are 


played upon, Try to maintain an even tem- 
perature and humidity in the music room. 
Select your tuner-technician with the same 
care that you would select any professional 
service.” 

Things Not to Do — “Don’t place your 
piano too close to a heating outlet in winter 
or windows that are opened frequently in 
summer. 

“Don’t place vessels containing water on 
top of the piano. If the water is spilled it 
may reach the action. If such accident occurs 
despite precautions call your tuner immediately 
so that he may remove the action and dry it 
before irreparable damage is done. 

“Do not use oil on any part of the piano 
except the cabinet, nor permit anyone but your 
tuner to do so. 

“Do not try to extract dust from the piano 
witha vacuum cleaner, You can do little good 
and possibly much harm. Your tuner will take 
care of dust removal when he visits you. 

“Don’t expect maximum benefits from in- 
frequent tunings. A piano is at a string tension 
of nearly twenty tons; therefore, a neglected 
piano when tuned, is subjected to a change 
in tension too great to permit the best of 
results. Frequent tunings maintain eveness of 
tension, prevents distortion of the soundboard, 
and insures peak efficiency. Remember, the 
piano is the only stringed instrument that does 
not require tuning for each performance. 

“Don’t put mothballs or crystals into your 
piano. If these become enmeshed in the action 
injury to the parts may follow. The vital parts 
of a piano are too well hidden to reach with- 
out removing the action and keys. 

“Don’t ask for or follow the advice of 
well-meaning but uninformed persons concern- 
ing the care of your piano. When in doubt, 
consult a tuner-technician or a music dealer. 
The piano is too costly to tamper with. 

“Don’t try to save money by putting off 
needed care. You will merely postpone a 
minor expense while accumulating a much 
larger one. Proper piano maintenance actually 
costs less than maintaining almost any other 
household item. 

“When changing residence, do not intrust 
the moving of your piano to any but skilled 
movers. Proper piano moving requires experi- 
ence and understanding.” 
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EDUCATION AND GENERAL WORK 
FOR THE BLIND IN IDAHO 


By Mrs. Harvey GUMM 


Since children and youth are the most im- 
portant part of our population, we believe 
that the education and training of blind youth 
is the most important part of Idaho’s program 
for visually handicapped citizens. 

Early in the development of the state, Idaho 
realized an obligation to those of the popula- 
tion who were deaf or blind. Arrangements 
were made to educate these children in an 
adjoining state until Idaho school could be 
established. The Idaho State School for the 
Deaf and the Blind was first opened in the 
old Central school building in Boise, in Sep- 
tember 1906, 

In 1908 the school building burned and 
the school was moved to a rented building. 
In 1909 the State Legislature Ly oan 
money for a new building. The ground for the 
school was a twenty-acre tract donated by 
former Governor Frank R. Gooding and bor- 
dered the new town bearing his name, The 
school was moved to this permanent location 
in September, 1910. 

Since that time an additional twenty acres 
have been added to the campus. New buildings 
and more modern facilities have been added 
from time to time, the latest improvements 
being a beautiful new Girls Dormitory and 
a $100,000 Gymnasium with an athletic field 
adjoining. 

Under the capable and sympathetic direction 
of Dr. Burton W. Driggs, who, as superin- 
tendent of the school since 1937, has been 
largely responsible for many of the improve- 
ments, the blind and the deaf children of 
Idaho are being given the very best of care, 
education and social and industrial training. 
That this training is more than adequate is 
attested to by the fact that these young men 
and women are leaving the school as happy, 
well-adjusted persons, some to start good jobs, 
some to enter technical schools for further 
training and others to colleges and universities. 

This reporter has read through many copies 
of the school journal, The Optimist. Two 
things impressed us particularly, One: the 
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happiness, contentment and feeling of con- 
fidence evidenced in the articles written by 
the students. Two: the fact that these young 
folk are taking a more normal place in the 
world than a casual observer would believe 
possible. 

We are acquainted with a few of these young 
persons, Glen Gribble, of Harpster, Idaho, 
who graduated from I.S.D.B. last May, is 
doing very well at the Radio Engineering 
School of Omaha, Nebraska. His mother re- 
ports that Glen is happy, interested and en- 
thusiastic, This school is directed by another 
graduate of the Idaho School for the Blind, 
LaVon Peterson, of Preston, Idaho. 

Another graduate from the Department for 
the Blind, who has gone on to other schools, 
is Dallas Strochein, Aberdeen, Idaho. Starting 
at the school when he was six years old, he 
graduated there, then went thru Gooding High 
School, receiving a four-year scholarship to 
Gonzaga University at Spokane, Washington. 
He is currently studying chiropractics at Daven- 
port, Iowa. 

The Biennial Report of the Idaho school 
for 1951 and 1952 lists twenty-three blind 
students. The Primary Department for the 
Blind includes the first five grades. In the 
academic work the State Course of Study is 
followed as closely as texts will permit. There 
are Special Classes for the slower children, 
who, because of limited ability, or late entrance 
in the school, have been unable to be graded 
according to the usual standards. With these 
children, the project method is followed and 
a unit built up, through which both compre- 
hension and skill is developed. 

Mrs, Dena Hill, Instructor of Primary Blind, 
states the aim of her department in the follow- 
ing words, “In all we " in work or play our 
outstanding aim is to train the blind child 
to live and work in a seeing world, and every 
day's work is planned so that we give the 
most and best we have in us, in an effort to 
accomplish this aim.” 

In the Advanced Department, School for 
the Blind, the Idaho Course of Study is closely 
adhered to in both Junior High School levels 
and in the high school courses. This program 
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is greatly enriched, however, by extracurricular 
activities such as physical education, dramatic 
arts, declamation, and cultural training, 

Music holds an important place in this 
school. It has a daily part in the life of the 
pupil. All pupils have some form of music 
instruction. There is the junior chorus for 
the Primary Department, ‘senior chorus for 
the middle and upper school pupils, instru- 
mental teaching to any who want it and for 
those who have enough natural talent, Braille 
music is taught. The children of the school 
make many public appearances every year, 
presenting dramatic and musical programs be- 
fore civic and service clubs, churches and 
other organizations, 

In closing this part of our report, allow 
us to quote Dr. Driggs, who has been most 
kind in helping gather material for this article. 
He writes, “Our aim is to produce a well- 
balanced individual capable of moving among 
his fellow men without giving offence and 
with profit to himself. If we can turn out 
students who make good citizens, who meet 
any challenge with courage, who always com- 
plete any assignment given them, who look 
to themselves rather than others for solutions 
of their problems, then and only then do we 
feel that we have succeeded.” 

So much for the visually handicapped youth 
of Idaho, Now I would like to talk about 
the rehabilitation and care of Idaho's adult 
blind. The Idaho Public Assistance Law pro- 
vides for (1) Establishment and maintainence 
of a comprehensive and continuing register of 
the blind in Idaho. (2) Home teaching for 
the adult blind and any blind persons not 
otherwise provided for throughout the state. 
(3) Comprehensive vocational rehabilitation 
and placement services, 

The department of Public Assistance’s Bi- 
ennial Report for 1951-1952 defines Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation for the Blind as a pro- 
gram of services to aid blind persons in 
becoming wholly or partially self-supporting. 
Costs of the program are participated in by 
Federal funds under the provisions of a plan 
entered into with the U. S. Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation, The services available 
to the blind persons are: (1) Vocational 
guidance and counseling: (2) Physical exam- 
inations to determine the extent and degree 
of physical incapacitation and the possibility 
of correction with medical treatment; (3) 
Hospitalization, corrective surgery, and thera- 


peutic treatment for the removal and allevia- 
tion of physical disabilities; (4) Artificial 
appliances necessary to employment; (5) Vo- 
cational training; (6) Maintainence where 
needed during the training period; (7) Occu- 
pational tools and licenses where required to 
secure employment; (8) Transportation when 
needed to secure medical or surgical treatment, 
training, or job-placement; (9) Supervision - 
during the training and placement period, and 
(10) job placement. 

Of the forty-three cases closed by the de- 
partment during 1951 and 1952 twenty-nine 
were remuneratively employed as a result of 
the services provided. Some of the jobs in 
which these persons were placed are as follows; 
sheltered workshop, bakery, farming, defense 
industry, cabinet making, laundry, massage, 
gtain elevator, housekeeper and even trucking. 

The greatest single problem in the placement 
of sightless persons is that the industries in 
Idaho are not the kind that can profitably 
employ blind workers. For example, logging 
operations, sawmills, and mining dredges, 
which provide so large a percentage of the 
jobs in this state. Due to this factor. the de- 
partment participated with the Lions Clubs of 
Idaho in creating Live, Inc., a non-profit 
workshop and diagnostic center for the severely 
disabled. The purpose of this corporation is to 
expand employment ha ge for severely 
handicapped persons. The workshop ae 
emphasis on the development ,of the client's 
work tolerance, confidence, morale, and skills. 

The corporation’s headquarters is in Boise. 
Formerly housed in a building at Gowen 
Airfield, it was moved last December to a 
building donated by the City of Boise. This 
building is more centrally located and on a 
street-bus line. The Department of Public As- 
sistance cooperates with Live, Inc. by providing 
utilities, shop supervision, and by purchasing 
services and equipment. The Lions Clubs 
throughout the state have contributed funds to 
the corporation for the purchase of initial raw 
materials for production and acts as sales 
agency for the workshop. 

Projects sponsored by Live, Inc. include 
weaving of rugs; stuffing of envelopes for the 
Anti-tuberculosis Assn. and the Idaho Society 
for Crippled Children and Adults; the manu- 
facture of rubber mats, survey stakes and toys. 
Merchandise sold in 1951 amounted to $2,- 
696.34 and in 1952 $6,673.68 and it appears 
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that the sales in 1953 will increase over 1952. 

The directors of Live, Inc. are all Lions. 
We talked with one of them, Dr. H. E. Kale, 
of Grangeville and were much impressed by 
his enthusiasm and sincerity. He told us that 
they are handicapped by lack of paying pro- 





jects, suitable for the blind, with a ready 
market, So far, the Lions have donated money 
each year to make up the difference between 
income and costs. Live, Inc., would welcome 


suggestions for new projects for Idaho's adult 
blind. 


GAMES IN THE PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
OF THE BLIND 


By JOHN HoRDINES 


MacCall Baseball 


During the past three years, this baseball 
game has slowly developed into a practical 
and useful physical education and recreational 
activity enjoyed by both boys and girls at the 
New York Institute for the Education of the 
Blind. In this sport the totally blind students 
have much opportunity to bat, run, field, and 
play the ball to their enjoyment. It is not 
unusual for totally blind players to make 
single, double, as well as triple plays. 

The game is played on a regulation soft 
ball diamond, A grassy field with the base 
lines cut out makes an ideal running area from 
base to base. The grass itself identifies the 
playing area. Bases are painted yellow for 
those with useful vision. 

The equipment consists of a regulation soft 
ball bat and.bases, A volley ball or water polo 
ball, painted yellow, is used for playing. A 
stand 28 inches high with a six inch rubber 
plunger mounted on top acts as a receptacle 
for the ball. All equipment is painted a bright 
yellow in order to aid those players with some 
vision. The ball is hit by the mg from the 
stand at a ready signal given by the director. 

The batter takes his place at the stand. The 
umpire or director says “Are you ready?” If 
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the batter replies ‘Yes!’ the umpire blows 
a whistle and the player swings at the ball 
trying to hit it. A team mate acts as a coach 
or caller on first base, shouting to the batter 
in order to guide him to safety on the base. 
Once the runner is safely on base he uses his 
judgement as to when to run or he may take 
the advice of his base coach as the game 
develops. 

If a ball is hit for a fair play the fielders 
on the opposing team try to put the batter 
out by getting the ball, holding it overhead 
and standing still for two seconds, The ball 
must be held overhead by both hands with 
elbows straight. This is our method for stop- 
ping the play and acts the same as though the 
fielder threw the batted ball (as in sighted 
baseball) to the base man, 


General Playing Rules 


Three outs retire a side, Three fouls are 
counted as an out, 

In formal games seven innings are usually 
played but no less than five constitute a game. 

Knocking down the stand with the bat while 
swinging at the ball is on out. (Knocking 
the stand down while running to or from the 
base is not an out.) If a fly ball is caught 
by a fielder, only one man is out, The runners 
on bases, who advanced when the ball was hit, 
must go back to their original base. Otherwise 
the player who caught the fly can run over 
and tag the runners out. 

If a base runner is hit by his team mate’s 
fair batted ball, he or others on the bases can 
only advance one base. 
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If a batter hits a fair ball along first base 
line and then accidentally kicks it when run- 
ning to the base, it is counted as a “‘strike.” 

If the stand is broken temporarily while 
batting, the whole side is out. 

If there are two “outs,” a run home by a 
team mate will not count unless the batter 
gets a safe hit and makes a base. 

Throwing a bat, after swinging at the ball, 
foul or fair, will count as a “strike.” Acci- 
dentally hitting someone with the bat is an 
“out.” Safety measure: No more than three 
players allowed in the infield before the ball 
is batted. This is a safety measure to prevent 
collision, 

A coach on third base or first base directs 
the approaching runner by voice to the base. 
The coach is not allowed to run for the players 
or lead them to their base destination. 

Only three times out are allowed in a game. 
This is done to prevent delay. 

The director or umpire keeps a running 
chatter during the entire game in order to let 
the blind players keep abreast of the play- 
ing situation. This means the number of 
“outs,” names of the men on the bases, name 
of the batter up, whether the batter is right 
or left, who made the catch for an “out,” 
player who made the “error,” etc. The director 
or umpire’s position is directly behind the 
home plate or batting stand. His position and 
voice acts as a direction finder for the runners 
coming from third to home, 


Giant Volley Ball 


The game is played on a regulation volley 
ball court. Each side of the court is divided 
into two playing zones of fifteen feet each. 
Players with partial or useful vision are con- 
fined to these zones, The totally blind players 
are allowed to play anywhere on their side of 
the court. A metronome is placed beneath the 
net as a direction and net position indicator. 
The volley ball is a giant navy rescue balloon 
bought at a surplus for sixty-nine cents. Holi- 
day bells are attached to the air intake part 
of the balloon. While the balloon is in flight, 
the bells jingle and serve to notify its position 
in flight to the players on the opposing team. 

The game begins by the first server taking 
the ball and placing it overhead, at arms 
length. The director calls “Ready?” If the 


player answers, “Yes! a whistle is blown 
as a signal for the serve to be made to the 
opposing team. 


General Playing Rules 


Six players constitute a team. The six can 
be divided to include three partially sighted 
and three totally blind individuals. 


Partially sighted players are confined to 
the two zones on each side of the net. Cross- 
ing the zone results in giving the opposite 
team an automatic point. 


Fifteen points constitute a game just as in 
regular volley ball. Totally blind players need 
only to touch the ball in order to make a fair 
play when it is served to their side, If the 
served ball just touches or strikes a totally 
blind player and no physical effort was made 
to catch or touch it, the play gives the opposing 
team one point. A physical effort must be made 
to touch or catch the ball if it is to be credited 
as a fair play. 


If on the serve, the ball strikes or hits the 
ceiling, sides of the gymnasium, or the posts 
holding the net, one point is automatically 
credited to the opposing team as well as loss 
of the ball. 


If the ball is served and it fails to go over 
the net, only the serve is lost and no point 
is scored by the opposing team. 


Players in the two zones on each 
side nearest the net, must serve the 
least six feet away from the net. 


After each game the two teams change 
sides just as in regular volley ball. 


All lines are painted with a bright yellow 
paint in order to aid those with useful vision. 


On serves all players must be quiet, in order 
for the opposing team to be able to hear the 
flight of the ball. If a distracting noise is made 
on purpose by the serving team, the penalty 
is an automatic point for the opposing team 
and loss of the Ball. 


The balloon itself is about thirty inches 
in diameter, plastic composition. 


The game has slowly developed into a 
worth-while and practical physical education 
and recreational activity. The totally blind 
have much opportunity to play as well as the 
partially sighted. 


laying 
Il at 
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Base Football 


We have had much success with this game. 
It is very popular with the students and quite 
easy to learn because the playing area — the 
soft ball diamond — is well known to the 
students through having played MacCall Base- 
ball. 


Equipment — Yellow painted regulation 
football 

Playing Area — Regulation soft ball 
diamond 

Playing the game — from home plate 
the ball can be kicked, passed, or carried 
to the bases, 

Method of stopping each play — A 
kicked or passed ball when recovered by 
the opposing team is merely raised over- 
head with the two arms extended for a 
period of two seconds. 


Method of recovering the ball and taking 
possession of it by the opposing team — 
An intercepted pass, caught kick, or re- 
covered fumble gives the other side the 
ball. 

If the quarterback chooses to run with the 
ball, he can be stopped only by a two 
hand touch tackle. No unnecessary rough- 
ness allowed. Penalty — an advancement 
to another base by the runner. 


The play begins with the center holding the 
ball and the quarterback standing behind the 
center just as in the regular T formation. The 
director or referee tells the opposing team and 
the two backs that play is about to begin, by 
announcing, “Are you ready?” To this, the 
quarterback replies, ‘“Yes.”” The director blows 
a whistle, beginning the play. The center 
passes the ball back to the quarterback, who 
either runs, kicks, or passes the ball down- 
field. While action is going on, the director 
keeps a running chatter in order for all to 
know the playing situation. Once the quarter- 
back reaches first base, he is safe and cannot 
be put “out.” If a player is caught between 
first, second, third, or home plate, while the 
opposing team holds the ball overhead, they 
are merely made to go back to the last base 
they held, 


General Playing Rules 


Two or more men can occupy a base de- 
pending on the situation, 


As players come home, one point is scored 
for their team. 


If a quarterback should make all the bases 
without stopping, or the same as a home run 
in baseball, that is a touchdown and counts 
six points. 

On third down and one or two bases to 
go, for a first down, the quarterback must make 
first base safely and the back on third base 
must come home before the ball is controlled 
or put over head, in order for the point to 
count towards the score, 


All players take turns in playing the ball 
just as in baseball. 


Coaches on first and third bases help the 
backs, by word of mouth, decide whether to 
advance or stay on the base. 


If two or more men are on a base, they 
advance to the next base in the same order 
they came on the original base, else a penalty 
will bring them back to the previous base, or 
loss of a down may result. 


When a ball is kicked or passed out of 
bounds, or as a foul in baseball, that situation 
creates a loss of one down. 


Fumbled balls can be recovered by anyone 
on the opposing team, and only by the center 
and quarterback on the offensive team, 


Only two players are allowed in the infield 
(one blind and one partially sighted) before 
the play begins. After the whistle blows any 
number of players can enter. If three players 
are in the infield before the whistle blows, an 
offside penalty results and the , emia has 
a choice of advancing to the base or taking 
another play. 


A blocked kick is a fumble and can be 
recovered by anyone engaged in the play. 


An offside penalty can also result in a man 
on base advancing to another base, if the 
quarterback so wishes, 


Too much time for a play, or over 25 
seconds, is penalized by a down. 


Four quarters of ten minutes each are played 
in order to constitute a game, 


Once the played ball touches fair territory 
it is good even though it happens to bounce 
out of bounds, — 


No player on the opposing team can block 
a runner going to a base. 
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HELPING THE RETARDED BLIND 


By JESSIE ROYER GREAVES 


One of the most difficult tasks confronting 
any educator of the blind is how to help the 
retarded blind child. The teacher of English 
or Latin or mathematics attempts to create in 
a normally developed mind an understanding 
and a growing interest in his subject, but the 
teacher of the retarded child must be able and 
ready to interest an undeveloped mind in any 
subject that pertains to living. He must be 
alert to see the need and be resourceful in 
his ability to supply the best means to meet 
that need immediately as the opportunity pre- 
sents itself. 

It may be the supposedly natural task of 
eating, which may be an unnatural and un- 
pleasant task to the blind child who has been 
fed only on strained baby foods, He may cry 
when an attempt is made to feed him or he 
may actually refuse to open his lips. The teach- 
er may resort to coaxing or playing a game, 
but ingenuity must be exercised to the highest 
degree. The teacher expresses real triumph 
when she says “He is eating!” 

An even more difficult task is getting the 
child to chew. To accomplish this may require 
constant effort for several years. Certain foods 
or sweets for which the child shows a fond- 
ness may be utilized in this task, but it is 
always a hard one to master. Some children 
will exhibit difficulty in swallowing and will 
appear to be ill if the food is something of 
which they are not fond, They may sit for five 
minutes with cheeks distended, fully stuffed, 
rather than swallow what they are holding in 
the mouth. Here again, the teacher’s ingenuity 
is strained to the utmost and sometimes, as 
these children are not always the little ones, 
punishment may be required. 

A question that has come to me many times 
is why does the mother of the blind child think 
that it cannot be toilet trained in just the same 
way as its seeing brother? This is the stumbling 
allowed to use his hands only for the repetition 
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block that hinders many a blind child from 
being entered in our schools for normal blind 
children. The same techniques of regularity in 
training must be used for the blind child as 
for the sighted. The longer the period of 
neglect the more difficult is the task. However, 
it can be done. Here again, praise is an able 
factor. With the older children deprivation of 
certain pleasures can be used to advantage and 
“no liquids after 4 P.M.” is frequently a help 
for night trouble. 

Speech difficulties are most difficult to over- 
come. It is necessary to learn, if possible, what 
has caused the hindrance to normal speech. If 
the child has been frightened or ridiculed, or 
been in an institution where normal expression 
is not fostered, it may be a long time before 
he will even want to speak. A scare may cause 
a block which takes months to overcome, The 
little one who has learned to talk and then be- 
cause of quarreling in the home has ceased to 
speak, may be quite normal in other ways. 
Only love and peace in the home can release 
the desire to talk. In the case of twins, the 
speech of the submerged twin may be ham- 
pered by the attention and admiration given 
the “bright one.” 

The cures for all these deficiencies are music, 
conversation and much love. Musical records 
of nursery rhymes repeated many times will 
produce humming of the tunes and sometimes, 
when in bed, the insertion of a few words. 
These children like to be talked to and will 
be attracted to the person who wants to talk 
to them. Praise for other things that they may 
be able to do stimulates self-confidence and 
helps to overcome whatever has hindered 
speech. Loving — physical caresses and ten- 

er speech — is the only cure for the devas- 
tating effects of fright or ridicule. 

Speech defects that come from lack of dis- 
cipline in the home and from hearing coarse 
or illiterate speech are always very difficult 
to overcome. Sometimes ridicule may be used, 
but usually it is safer to trust to good speech 
teachers to correct these difficulties. The child’s 
ear must be trained to hear his own defective 
pronunciation or misuse of words, 

The retarded blind child needs a great deal 
of hand development. He may have been 
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of a certain motion, This is most unfortunate, 
especially if he has sufficient vision to see his 
fingers move before his eye. A toy with a bell 
or a squeek may be the means of changing 
this habit, but constant persistence is required 
to keep the toy from being dropped or vigor- 
ously thrown upon the floor. As soon as this 
difficulty is overcome, blocks, beads and other 
wooden toys may be used to advantage and 
the toy orchestra instruments are a great help. 
They are effective wrist strengtheners and 
splendid tools for teaching rhythm, Fortun- 
ately the blind child likes music and songs 
and stories are learned from records many 
times repeated. 

The Braille board with pegs may be used 
as a touch developer even before the child 
is ready to learn Braille. It is adaptable for 
counting games which may be used for learn- 
ing to number the Braille dots, The next step 
is the letters, then anagrams and flash cards, 
with the promise of the primer. The desire to 
read must be built up with the finger develop- 
ment. 

An interest in dressing may be gained by 
making it a definite part of each day’s schedule 
instead of the hurried “getting dress for break- 
fast.’ Much may be gained by taking time to 
look at each garment and to see how to adjust 
it, Praise is a real assistant in this effort. Later 
on, this training pays big dividends when the 
child is peing taught to take care of his own 
clothes, 

Some blind children have great difficulty in 
learning to button clothes. A large easy-to- 
button garment may be buttoned around a 
small chair or any wooden form td which it 
has been securely fastened. Two pieces of 
cloth, one with buttons and the other with 
button holes, fastened to a frame, can be 
used to advantage. Lacing may be taught with 
the help of a toy shoe or an old shoe nailed 
to a block of wood. Tying is the most difficult 
task. Tying frames with tapes to be tied are 
a help and some children like to try to tie 
their own shoe laces. 

If the retarded blind child has an added 
handicap such as defective hearing or spasticity, 
he must receive help to overcome the effect 
of that extra burden, It may be that it is the 
major difficulty, more responsible for his re- 
tardation than his blindness. In older pupils 
we often find more discouragement ‘ad ner- 
vous tension from defective hearing than from 
visual defect. Sometimes so much emphasis 





has been placed on the blindness that the 
child is unconscious of a lazy hand or a drag- 
ging foot until he wants to play the piano or 
win a foot race. Then sports and music can 
be used for both mental and physical develop- 
ment, 

It is most unfortunate that frequently the 
little blind child is “a lone chick.” Even if 
there are brothers and sisters in the family, 
he is too often left alone, forgotten in games 
and even ordinary childish pleasures, He de- 
velops a desire to be alone and when he is 
placed in school he is entirely uninterested 
in the other children, He does not want to 
touch them and will not hold their hands in 
ring games. The mental aloofness is very diffi- 
cult to overcome; it may last to adult life. It 
is indeed sad to see a sightless big boy walking 
alone, preferring not to be bothered having 
to talk with a schoolmate. The only cure for 
this is to learn that he can help someone else 
who needs his companionship. 

Ambition ‘‘to be a help” is often a powerful 
factor in the development of the retarded child. 
Helping the gardener or laundress, the teacher 
or house-parent produces a healthy self-satis- 
faction, A little praise goes a long way toward 
building up a confidence in himself so neces- 
sary to normal development. Progress in aca- 
demic work or handcrafts must be boosted 
by ambition. If a special aptitude is shown 
for any work, that must be fostered and de- 
veloped. For that reason, an ungraded school 
is especially adapted to a retarded group. They 
should not be subjected to the disheartening 
effect of seeing other pupils passing ahead of 
them in school grades, studies and cultural 
advantages offered in school in social life. At 
his own pace he can absorb much of the in- 
formative studies, It is essential that the retard- 
ed blind child be taught the amenities of 
social behavior so that he may take his place 
in normal society. He must learn to be an 
acceptable member of the home, able to do 
his part in the housekeeping and to help 
entertain the guests. He can feel that with 
his pension he has a share in the support of 
the home, and any handcrafts he may be 
able to produce add to his share in bearing 
the financial burden. He can be depended 
upon, for with his mental and physical de- 
velopment has come a pride in his ability 
and a consciousness of his personality. He is 
a respected member of society and a good 
citizen. 
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THE 1953 WRESTLING TOURNAMENT 
EASTERN ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION 
FOR THE BLIND 


By JOSEPH J. KERR 


Ninety-nine wrestlers with their coaches and 
managers journeyed to the Western Pennsyl- 
vania School at Pittsburgh on March 6, 1953 
for the 7th annual wrestling tournament, These 
wrestlers came from Kentucky, North Caro- 
lina, Perkins, Connecticut, Virginia, West 
Virginia, Batavia, Overbrook, Ohio, and Mary- 
land, representing eleven schools in the 
E.A.A.B. 

This was the largest tournament held to 
date and it proved to be a very successful and 
enjoyable event, 

Superintendent Kloss of the Western Penn- 
sylvania School after several calls back and 
forth from the secretary of the association 
decided to send pupils’ of his school hom- 
for the week-end so that all of those taking 
part in the tournament could be accommodated 
there. He and his staff did everything possible 
to make everyone comfortable and to see that 
all were well fed and given every consideration. 

The matches were held in one of the practice 
rooms underneath Pittsburgh Stadium which 
is located only six blocks from the school. 
Two mats were used for the Preliminary bouts 
and the semi-finals. 

After weighing in on Friday afternoon, the 
coaches got together and settled the details 
of the tournament and draw for byes and 
places. With the exception of two boys all 
met their weight class and were ready for 
combat. 

At seven o'clock Friday evening the matches 
began and by eleven-twenty, fifty-five weight 
classes had been wrestled in preparation for 
the semi-finals. ; 

On Saturday afternoon at 2 P.M. we found 
that each school had at least one or more 
wrestlers remaining for the semi-finals as listed 
below: 

Batavia 3 — Maryland 4 — Western 

Pennsylvania 2 — Ohio 3 — North 

Carolina 4 — Overbrook 6 — Connecti- 
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cut 1 — Perkins 6 — Kentucky 5 — 

Virginia 5 and West Virginia 5. 

By four o'clock Saturday afternoon we had 
wrestled twenty-two matches and were ready 
to go into the finals to decide the champion- 
ships. 

We began the consolation matches and ra 
through all the weight classes using both mais. 
After these were completed we began the 
championship matches and used one mat only. 

The spectators and teams had been rather 
quiet during both the preliminary and the 
semi-final matches. But when the consolation 
matches began it was a different story. The 
roof was almost torn off several times when 
the going got tough for several of the boys 
and when all the din and shouting was over 
we found that this tournament had produced 
some good wrestlers — some good losers and 
some good winners. 


Virgina first 28 points 
Kentucky second 26 points 
West Virginia third 23 points 
Maryland fourth = 21_ points 
North Carolina fourth 21 points 
Overbrook fifth 20 points 
Perkins sixth 17 poiats 
Ohio seventh 10 points 
Batavia eighth 9 points 
Western Pennsylvania ninth 7 po:nrs 
Connecticut tenth 1 point 


The tournament was closely contested all 
the way through and there were many high 
lights in the different matches and it would 
be difficult to say which was the best. All the 
coaches are to be congratulated as well as 
the boys who wrestled. 


Mr. Burrows and his boys from the Virginia 
School will be working hard to win the third 
leg on the trophy to make it a permanent 
fixture at Staunton but the grape vine has it 
that several other schools have different plans 
for next year’s winner. No matter which school 
produces the winning team, let us all strive 
to produce the best wrestlers and to exhibit 

good sportsmanship, 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS FROM THE FIELD 
UNITED STATES AND ABROAD 


A conference of educators of deaf and blind 
children is being held this month at Perkins, 
Watertown, Massachusetts, under the joint 
sponsorship of The American Foundation for 
the Blind and Perkins Institution. The follow- 
ing educators are scheduled as program speak- 
ers and discussion leaders: Edward J. Water- 
house, Principal of Perkins Institution; Miss 
Annette B. Dinsmore, Services to the Deaf- 
Blind, American Foundation for the Blind, 
‘Present Resources and Present Needs;” S, O. 
Myers, Headmaster, Condover Hall School, 
England, “Means of Determining a Deai- 
Blind Child’s Educability;” Dr. Berthold 
Lowenfeld, Superintendent, California School 
for the Blind, ‘“Advantages and Disadvantages 
of Integrating the Deaf-Blind Child in the 
Regular Residential Program;” Mrs. Maureen 
Gittizus, Head, Department of the Deaf-Blind, 
Perkins Institution, and others, ‘‘Demonstra- 
tions and Discussions of Different Methods 
of Instruction; Peter V. Salmon, Managing 
Director, Industrial Homes for the Blind, 
“Vocational Goals for the Deaf-Blind Child;” 
Dr. Francis E. Lord, Director, Rockham School 
of Special Education, Michigan State Normal 
College, ‘Training Teachers of the Deaf- 
Blind;’ Frank Johns, Superintendent, Con- 
necticut School for the Blind, and Dr. J. E. 
Bryan, President, Alabama Institute for Deaf 
and Blind, “Advisability of Establishing Re- 
gional Schools for the Deaf-Blind.”” 


* * * 


Gestetner (Gestetner Limited, London) the 
world’s largest manufacturers of duplicating 
machines has invented a stencil duplicating 
process for Braille. The stencil is similar to 
the ordinary stencil used in offices throughout 
the world for reproducing typewritten copy. 
In the case of the Braille stencil, however, the 
In the case of the Braille stencil however, the 
stencil is made on the Braille writer, which 
punches the dots through the stencil the way 
that the type of the typewriter makes the im- 
pressions through the ordinary duplicating sten- 
cil used in most offices. The Braille stencil is 
then put on the duplicating machine and a slow- 
drying ink is used. (The Gestetner duplicating 
machine is designed for a quick change of ink, 


not only from the slow-drying Braille ink to the 
black ink used for ordinary stencils but also 
for rapid change of ink-colors for all drawings 
and typewritten material.) Ordinary paper, i.e., 
typewriter paper or any thickness of paper 
desired, is run through the duplicator. The 
black slow-drying ink prints through the Braille 
holes to produce the “ink-print’’ Braille on 
the sheets. Each sheet is then passed through 
a trough containing finely powdered plastic 
which adheres only to the ink dots, When the 
sheet is then passed under the coils of an 
infra-red heater, the plastic dots fuse to make 
a smooth, black and rather permanent Braille 
copy. Since the dots adhere to the surface of 
the paper, both sides of the paper may be 
used. Information and samples of the process 
may be obtained from Gestetner Ltd., 50 Mc- 
Lean Avenue, Yonkers, New York. 


* * * 


A resolution in appreciation of the work 
of the late Dr. C. J. Settles, for 20 years the 
president of the Florida School for the Deaf 
and the Blind, was adopted by the Florida 
Cabinet at Tallahassee on January 15th. 

The resolution said that Dr. Settles was 
“well equipped to handle the students in both 
the deaf and blind groups, and he endeared 
himself to all who attended the institution.” 

The resolution added that Dr. Settles ren- 
dered “outstanding service to the State of 
Florida during the many years he was head 
o og Florida School for the Deaf and the 
Blind.” 


* * * 


The Arizona school was represented at a 
meeting of tMe Joint Executive Committee of 
the Central and Southern Chapters of the 
International Conference of Exceptional Chil- 
dren by the principal, Mr. Ralph Hoag. 

The committee went on record as favoring 
the passage of two bills (H. B. 89 and 90) 
now before the Arizonia Legislators. These 
bills refer to ‘““Home-bound Teaching of Ex- 
ceptional children” and are bills asking for 
increased appropriations for this work. 


* * *% 
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The new vocational building of the Arizona 
School is progressing rapidly while the Florida 
School new gymnasium is almost completed. 


* * * 


The Lions Club of Colorado Springs was 
instrumental in having a complete set of 
stage curtains installed in the new Leo R. 
Gottlieb building of the Colorado School. 

Mrs. Lloyd Faddis, president of the local 
Lions Club, formally presented the stage cur- 
tains to the President of the Board of Trustees, 
Mr. Leo R. Gottlieb, for whom the building 
was named, on February 5th. 


* * * 


Marion Erwin, twenty-seven-year-old Abbe- 
ville, South Carolina man took office as Abbe- 
ville County’s Judge of Probate Friday January 
2nd. 

He was a boy of seven years when the 
needle-sharp thorn of an altheam hedge seed 
pod snagged the pupil of his right eye. Seven 
years later, when young Marion was a fresh- 


.man in Abbeville High School, his left eye 


developed a detached retina. A series of tedious 
operations failed to stave off ensuing compli- 
cations and in 1940 he became totally blind. 

He enrolled in the School for the Deaf and 
the Blind at Cedar Spring where he finished 
his high school education and learned Braille, 
and later he graduated from Erskine College. 


* * * 


The Overbrook Lions Club for The Buddies, 
Inc., Chapter of the Philadelphia School ap- 
= funds to construct new modern 
ennels. The kennels are insulated with rock 
wool and have many windows, giving the 
dogs plenty of sunshine and fresh air. Students 
say they like to work in the new kennels and 
the dogs seem to enjoy them also. Three new 
dogs have arrived — little ones born at the 
kennels, Their mother was Baby, one of the 
last two spaniels received from the New 
York Institute Buddies, Inc. 


* * * 
The Georgia Academy for the Blind has 


served the specialized educational needs of 
visually pelle ses children for over one 


hundred years as a state institution. During 
that time it has made a distinct contribution 
to the educational, cultural, moral, and eco- 
nomic advancement of the state. Its graduates 
have gone into various fields of activity and 
fully justified the faith of the founders, 

The program of instruction covers the usual 
academic subjects taught in public schools for 
sighted children, together with vocational 
courses such as handicraft, typing, chair- 
caning, crafts, homemaking, etc. Courses are 
also offered in music, voice, piano, pipe organ, 
theory and harmony and choral singing. The 
school is fully accredited as an elementary 
and as a high school. 

The students have demonstrated their ability 
to compete with the sighted children in dis- 
trict and state-wide contests. For the past two 
years, they have won the State Literary Trophy 
in Class ‘“C’’ competition. 

The school has educated thousands of blind 
children over the span of a century, Many 
have reached places of high attainment in the 
business, professional, social, religious and 
political life of the state. By their successes 
they have demonstrated that while blindness 
is a handicap, it may be overcome through 
proper education and training. 


Margaret Loudermilk, Correspondent 


% x * 


The Kansas School for the Blind was host 
to the third annual Mid-west Activity Asso- 
ciation for Schools for the Blind wrestling 
tournament held in Kansas City, Kansas Friday 
and Saturday, February 27 and 28, 1953. 

Ninety-four athletes participated in this 
tournament from ten state schools for the 
blind. The schools participating were schools 
for the blind from Arkansas, Iowa, Kentucky, 
Missouri, Minnesota, Nebraska, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, Texas and Kansas, 

In the finals at the Kansas Junior College 
Gymnasium in Kansas City, Saturday night, 
February 28, the 22 boys who had not been 
eliminated in the preliminaries held at the 
Kansas School for the Blind, competed for 
first, second, and third places in the tourna- 
ment. The New Mexico School for the Blind 
was successful in attaining first place, with 
the Arkansas School for the Blind running 
a close second, and the Texas School for the 
Blind winning third place, 
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The New Mexico School for the Blind 
brought a team of only seven boys and six 
of these boys obtained championships, 


* * * 


The completion of a new Braille telephone 
switchboard and dial system was celebrated 
at the New York Institute Friday, March 13th, 
after 965 man hours of work by the New 
York Telephone Company, involving the 
installation of 7000 feet of wire and requiring 
1000 hand-soldered connections, The new 
sixty-line system, with fifty-six campus con- 
nections is faster and more dependable than 
the older system which had been in use since 
April 14, 1936. The new Braille switchboard 
and phone installation is one of the first of 
this kind in the United States and may be 
operated with ease by both sighted and blind 
persons, 


* * * 


We are pleased to report that Lion’s Hall, 
our new building at the Michigan School, will 


be completed this spring, weather permitting. 
Lion’s Hall will give our school a new auditor- 
ium, will house the entire music department, 
including piano tuning, the home economics 
department, industrial arts, chair caning, and 
shoe repair. Everyone is looking forward to 
its eventual completion. 

Our staff is at present working on a movie, 
which is desigitl to portray everyday living 
at this school. It is hoped that it will be of 
great use around the state to give clear and 
adequate information about the facilities which 
this school can offer visually handicapped 
children. 


Our teacher training program was very suc- 
cessful this past Fall. There were six student 
teachers participating in this years program, 
five of whom came to us from Michigan State 
College, and one from Michigan State Normal 
College. The duration of the program was one 
regular school term, The students received full 
training to meet state requirements for teaching 
the blind. 

(Mrs.) Lou Alonso 


LETTERS RECEIVED 


6 
The Editor 
The International Journal 


Dear Editor: 


I note in “A Comment on the Mental 
Measurement Conference’ the statement is 
made — “that the European plan of caring 
for the blind person from the cradle to the 
grave, (as exemplified in the sheltered work- 
shop), is giving ground to the American 
philosophy of educating the blind child as 
far as he is educable.”’ If Scottish, and indeed 
British, practice is intended to be governed 
by the word “European,” then the statement 
is simply inaccurate nonsense. 


We are, and, I believe, justifiably, proud 
of the fact that for thirty years we have en- 
deavored in this island to provide an adequate 
system of blind welfare, including education. 
The sheltered workshop has, during the ups 
and downs of peace and war alike, proved to 
be an invaluable method of giving a blind 


person regular craft employment and a reason- 
able wage, the two factors most important in 
living as an independent citizen, We are in 
no way ashamed of our sheltered workshops, 
but we do not believe, nor have we ever be- 
lieved, that they were the sole answer to the 
employment of blind persons. 


As for educating the blind child as far as 
he is educable, I can speak with intimate 
knowledge. only of our small (five million) 
country of Scotland. During the past twenty 
years there have been nearly thirty University 
graduates who were educated as blind persons; 
these people graduated from Edinburgh Uni- 
versity attending the same classes and taking 
the same examinations as their seeing fellows. 
A similar number qualified as physiotherapists 
in a tough two to three years’ training course, 
at the end of which they again took the same 
examinations as seeing practitioners, Others 
have become musicians, piano tuners, telephone 
operators, and over a dozen, home teachers 
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and blind welfare officers. The majority of 
our pupils did, in fact, go to employment in 
sheltered workshops, after receiving training 
extending over four or five years in the par- 
ticular trade they were to follow. A small 
number, as in any community, because of 
physical or mental disability, could not find 
employment, 


In Scotland, we provide educational facilities 
for blind children from the age of two up 
to twenty plus, and parents must accept edu- 
cation for their children between the ages of 
five and sixteen. Since 1936 the provision of 
suitable secondary (High School education) 
has been statutory in Scotland. In addition to 
this provision for the normal blind child, we 
have also systematically catered for the child 
who finds the ordinary way too tough. We 
started with special classes, and these did meet 
the matter reasonably, but we were not satisfied. 
Now we have, close to the main school but 
in its own grounds and with its special staff, 
an “Opportunity Unit” for those children who 
are retarded, who are delicate or who are 
mentally defective but educable, We give there- 
fore to blind children in Scotland, the same 
service as in available to our seeing children, 
and we have been doing this for many years. 
I am at a loss therefore to understand why 
Mr. Neumann applies the adjective ‘“Amer- 
ican’’ to the philosophy of educating the blind 
child as far as he is educable. Our English 
cousins have, in somewhat different manner, 
provided similar facilities and, like ourselves, 
without being aware of it, followed a similar 
philosophy. 


I have been moved to make these protests 
not because I have anything but friendship 
for the United States and a sincere affection 
for those United States teachers of the blind 
whom I have met, but because I believe that 
statements such as the one I complain of can 
do nothing but harm to the relations existing 
between the two English speaking commun- 
ities. I feel it is most unfortunate that a maga- 
zine which sets out with such high and wide 
ideals as yours, should give space to a statement 
which must do much to upset the very har- 
monious atmosphere produced by the American 
representatives at the Bussum Conference, 
especially as the outstanding impression pro- 
duced on both British and European delegates 


by those from the United States was the 
tolerance and wide understanding of the latter. 


Yours faithfully, 
Charles W. G. Anderson 


The Royal Blind School 
Edinburg, 2nd March 1953 


* x 2 


Dear Editor: 


Concerning the well-meant criticism by Mr. 
Charles W. G. Anderson, (to whom I am 
actually grateful for his most encouraging 
and enlightening letter), may I say that the 
quotation at issue was merely my impression 
of another’s report on the Holland Conference 
and not my personal observation of the work 
of that Conference. It may reasonably be as- 
sumed, since Mr. Anderson himself implied 
the distinction in his reference to “British 
and European delegates,” that the speaker in- 
tended the term “European” to be interpreted 
as Continental; and yet, even then, I realize 
that there are places and programs on the 
Continent where this too would be an un- 
justified interpretation. As for the philosophy 
of “educating the blind child as far as he is 
educable,” what matters to me is not so much 
what we call the philosophy as what we do 
with the philosophy; and, for that reason, Mr. 
Anderson’s letter deserves thoughtful reading 
and high commendation for the inspiration 
provided by the genuine progress and great 
promise which it so eloquently reports. 

Sincerely yours, 
Frederic T, Neumann 
Lansing, Michigan 
March 12, 1953. 


* * & 


Excerpts from a letter written by John W. 
Eakes, per neg of the Mississippi 
School, relative to the successful Field Day 
between the Mississippi School and the Arkan- 
sas School. 


Dear Mr. Gill: 


Let me thank you for your kind letter and 
invitation to visit your school and try to interest 
your teachers in an, inter-school meet — for a 
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better word we might call it a field day. Also, 
you requested that we go into details about 
the initiation of this program. 


It was the desire of the superintendent of 
the Mississippi School for the Blind to start 
a program which would give the boys and 
girls and teachers an opportunity for real 
competition and comparison of their work with 
that of the other boys and girls. In thinking 
over the field of superintendents near by, he 
decided that the superintendent of the Arkansas 
School for the Blind might try it. Therefore, 
he thought over some phases of competition, 
including contests in Braille reading, sight- 
saving, reading, typing, mental arithmetic, 
spelling, and contests in elementary and high 
school voice, piano, trumpets, trombones, etc. 
Also, the best composition writer to write a 
history of Mississippi and the Arkansas writer 
to write a history of Arkansas. 


This program was presented to the teachers 
of the Mississippi School for the Blind for 
their reactions, The majority of the teachers 
decided that they wanted to join in and enter 
the contests, and those who were least enthu- 
siastic did more work than most anybody in 
order to make a good showing. It was some- 
what like going in a creek in the early spring; 
it was much better after getting in. It can 
truthfullys be said that every teacher in our 
school and every student did better work for 
about three or four months than they had 
ever done before. This program made it pos- 
sible for every child to enter the competition 
and profit thereby, ‘ 


The superintendent of the Arkansas School 
for the Blind took this proposition up with 
his faculty, and they joined in the contests 
with the pupils in a very competitive spirit. 
In fact, the competition was stronger in some 
points than we desired. However, I would 
like to say that Mr. Wooly, the superintendent 
of the Arkansas School for the Blind, and six 
of his teachers accompanied by approximately 
twenty-four students visited our school. These 
students from Arkansas and the teachers joined 


in the spirit of the contests, and they were 
the nicest group of visitors anyone could 
desire. Our students and the Arkansas students 
were very happy together. The students com- 
pared the two schools from every angle, and 
each, I think, was proud of his own school. 
The conduct of the students from both schools 
was above par at all times. We certainly did 
enjoy having this group with us, and we feel 
that the Arkansas group enjoyed the visit. 
The rules and regulations of these contests 


were formed by the superintendents of the 
two schools and the two faculties. The host 
school suggested a number of contests and 
regulations, The visiting school and faculty 
accepted most of the suggestions and contests 
and made other suggestions of their own 
which the host school accepted. 


The result of this first contest, I think, 
was very worthwhile, It was a contest which 
enabled every faculty member to evaluate his 
or her weak points and determine to do better 
work, It allowed the students of one school 
to realize that students from another school 
could do as good work or better work than 
they were doing. 


In addition to the contests mentioned above 
we had a track meet. This contest was put on 
a point order. We won this contest by one or 
two points. The other contests were rated 
on the basis of good, excellent and superior. 
One school got approximately as many good, 
excellent and superior ratings as the others. 
Arkansas may have beat us two or three points 
on these activities. All in all, it showed the 
two schools approximately equal when you 
consider the result of the whole contest. 


We are certainly glad that you are consider- 
ing joining in our contests and making it a 
triangle affair. This will give each school a 
trip away from home for a contest and one 
contest at home. We would like very much to 
have your school in this triangle. 


Very cordially yours, 
John W. Eakes 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


A HANDBOOK FOR THE BLIND, by 
Juliet Bindt, (1952 The MacMillan Company, 
New York — $3.50). A book designed to 
help blind persons “live a happy, full life,” 
covering orientation concerning clothing, per- 
sonal appearance, social etiquette, travel, home- 
making, business and leisure-time activities. 
Part II consists of well directed guidance and 
information for the sighted and their relation- 
ship to the blind. 


* * * 


DER BLINDE TELEFONIST, by Fr. W. 
Gust, (1952 Siemans & Halske Aktiengesell- 
schaft, Miichen). Showing the different types 
of joerg and switchboards used in Germany, 
and the manner by which blind telephone oper- 
ators may function in commerce and industry. 


* * * 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE 
BLIND REPORT FOR 1951-52, London. Out- 
standing account of the Institute’s work accom- 
panied by excellent explanatory pictures. 


* * * 


THE RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL — ITS 
HISTORY AND CONTRIBUTION, by 
Frampton and Kerney. (Edwin Gould Printery, 
NYC, $1.75). History and contributions made 
by the residential school, criticisms of the 
residential school and the future of the resi- 
dential school. Appended is a history of the 
Day-school movement. 


. 


* * * 


Margarete HALLERVORDEN Bilindenbildung in 
Berlin-Steglitz. Jahre. 1877-1952. Festschrift zum 75 
jahrigen Ortsjubilaum der Blindenbildungsanstalt in 
Berlin-Steglitz, Rothenburgstr. 14. / Berlin: Jurczek. 
1952. 52 pages. 


This booklet was issued to commemorate the 
period of seventy-five years during which one 
German school for the blind has been located 
at 14 Rothenburgstrasse, Berlin-Steglitz. Be- 
tween October 15, 1806 and May 8, 1877 the 
Blindenbildungsanstalt occupied sites at Georg- 
enplatz and on Wilhelmstrasse, respectively. 

The theme of this Festschrift is well in- 
dicated by a motto expressed three times in the 
text, once in Latin (“Homo caecus etiam 
homo’), and twice in German (‘Der Blinde 
ist ein Mensch wie wir,” or “Denn ein blinder 
Mensch ist auch ein Mensch’), the blind are 
human beings like the rest of us in spite of 
being blind. 

The 38 illustrations are excellent and cover 
a variety of fields familiar to teachers of the 
blind in almost any country: crossing the street, 
guide-dog; cooking, knitting, weaving; physics, 
geometry; finger reading; gardening; athletics; 
piano-tuning, orchestral playing; carpentry; bas- 
ketry; typing; switchboard; recreation; and 
historical objects. One illustration deserves 
special mention, that on page 28 showing a 
blind man operating a typewriter designed for 
those with no hands. A sheet with Braille 
characters embossed and identified in inkprint 
is inserted between pages 16 and 17. 

The population on December 1, 1951 
anita to 71 pupils under 18 years of age 
and 90 pupils over 18. Only 40 pupils are 
residential ones; there are two dormitories. 
Children may enter at the age of 6 years. 

A companion piece is an English summary 
(amounting to six pages of double-spaced typ- 
ing), which outlines the history and present 
status of the school. 


CRSH29 
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GRADUATE SCHOLARSHIPS 
and 


TEACHING FELLOWSHIPS 
1952-53 


The New York Institute for the Education of the Blind offers graduate 
scholarships and teaching fellowships for students and teachers who 
wish to continue their study programs in a combination of courses 
given at The New York Institute for the Education of the Blind and 
cooperating colleges and universities in New York City. Teaching 
fellowships may be made in all areas from the Nursery School through 
the Secondary School in the academic and vocational field. All appli- 
cants must have the necessary prerequisites for admission to graduate 
college standing. Scholarship awards may include maintenance and 
cash stipends. 


A summer demonstration school offering observation and practise 


teaching opportunities in the major area of services to exceptional 
children is being planned by the Special Education Department of 
Hunter College for the 1953 session, Two important courses in 
the area of the blind are Ed. 145.171-172, Principles and Methods 
of Teaching the Blind and Ed, 45.175-176, , and Technique 


of Reading and Writing Standard English Braille, Grade Il. 


Application forms for ‘both graduate scholarships and teaching fel- 
lowships may be obtained from 


DR. MERLE E. FRAMPTON, Principal 
THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 


THE EDUCATION OF THE BLIND 


999 PELHAM PARKWAY 
NEW YORK 69, N. Y. 
































Royer-Greaves School for the Blind—Howard Strickland; South Carolina School for 
the Deaf and the Blind—Miss Lola B. Walling; Tennessee School for the Blind— 
Fred C. Hill; Texas School for the Blind—Mrs. Tacy B. Albright; Virginia School 
for the Deaf and the Blind—William T. Heisler; Western Pennsylvania School for 
the Blind—Mrs. Annabel C. Davis; West Virginia Schools for Deaf and Blind—Seldon 
Brannon; Wisconsin School for the Visually Handicapped—C. J. Engler. 


Articles concerning the education of the blind should be addressed to The Editors, 
The Education of the Blind, 999 Pelham Parkway, New York 69, New York, on the 
following subjects: (1) Administration and Supervision; (2) Buildings and Construc 
tion; (3) Methods of Instruction; (4) Techniques, Technical Aids and Fe see 
(5) Experimentation and Research; (6) Tests and Measurements; (7) Philosoph 
and Ideals; (8) Panel Discussions; (9) Problems and Obstacles; (10) Pech 
Who's Who, and Exchanges; (11) Questions and Answers; and (12) Educational 
News from the Field — United States and Abroad. For subscription and membership 
privileges, see below. 
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